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HINTS TO ART STUDENTS 

" Ideas of truth," says Ruskin, "are the foundation, and ideas of 
imitation the destruction, of all art, for imitation appeals to the senses, 
ideas of truth to the mind." It is advisable, doubtless, for a student 
to imitate at first; he must imitate before he can create. Besides 




STUDENT WORK — SKETCH FROM LIFE 
By Fred D. Schook, Art Institute, Chicago 



there is more scope for imitation in some subjects than in others, in 
still life studies, for instance. There is more scope for imitation in the 
flower-pot than in the flower; much less in a landscape, where the 
effect changes almost constantly; still less in the human face, with its 
varieties of expression and emotion in every feature. In any object, 
there are some important and general facts of color and form which 
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STUDENT WORK— MODELING FROM LIFE 
By Laura Kratz, Art Institute, Chicago 



have to be expressed, as well as 
other details of minor importance. 
The beginner is always inclined 
to give the greatest importance to 
details, to emphasize them, and 
neglect the other and more essen- 
tial features. The temptation is 
always to let the knowledge inter- 
fere with the appearance of objects, 
to draw things as we know they 
are, rather than as they appear 
to us. 

Any kind of work from nature 
is good to develop the power of 
observation, to teach us how to 
see right. But the student will at 
the same time develop the power 
of feeling, of understanding some 
essential truths in any subject and 
of expressing them in his work, for 
it is the aim of art to express some 
important character or truth of nature. 

We should see better by means of the picture. We should under- 
stand by that translation of nature something that we had only vaguely 
felt and seen. The artist has felt it more strongly and has made it 
plainer to us. He makes it plainer by the sacrifice of many unneces- 
sary details, by bringing out some more important ones and by all the 
resources he 
gained in a 
long study of 
his art. 

We know 
that it is not 
by storing up 
knowledge . 
that one be- 
comes cul- 
tured, but by 
assimilating 
whatever he 
has learned. 
Then it 
comes out in 
an original 

form. It IS STUD ENT WORK -WATER-COLOR FROM STILL LIFE 

not in illlitat- By Helen H. Field, Art Institute, Chicago 
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ing nature but in understanding it and creating it again that one 
becomes a true artist. 

We know also that art is neither mere technique, nor mere talent, nor 
inspiration. Technique is of great importance, and worthy of the most 




STUDENT WORK — OIL FROM LIFE 
By William Harper, Art Institute, Chicago 



earnest efforts of the student. It is important in all arts. In one of his 
lectures, Doctor Burton spoke very strongly against the general belief 
that the life of an artist is one of dreams and of ease, with now and 
then a burst of inspiration resulting in some work of art. He showed 
how the result of such belief has been, that practical and diligent 
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people rather look down on the artist and regard his vocation as less 
manly than some other pursuit in life. 

But all artists, to whatever art they may belong, know that the 
bursts of inspiration would be of little use to them in the pursuit of 
their profession without the long and patient years of study. During 




STUDENT WORK — OIL FROM LIFE 
By David W. Humphrey, Art Institute, Chicago 



these years of study they have mastered the technique of their art; 
they have learned the language by which they are to speak, or play, 
or sing, or paint. Every one understands the importance of knowing 
his own language well, and that is what the technique of his art is for 
the artist. 

But we know that one who has merely mastered his language is 
still far from being an orator. Another may know all the rules of 
versification and still be far from being a poet. A language is a 
means of expressing thought and feeling, and so is art. Many people 
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speak merely for the sake of speaking, as some write and paint and 
play without having anything to say or feeling what they say. 

They have the technique but not the feeling which makes the true 
artist. They are artists only in the sense of skill in execution; they 
lack that poetical, that spiritual sense which is the soul of art. With- 




STUDENT WORK— PEN AND INK FROM STILL LIFE 
By Rebecca Chase, Art Institute, Chicago 



out it the work of an artist is like a body without a spirit, a mere 
material form. 

We have all often heard the expression "art for art's sake," which 
has been interpreted in many ways by the various leaders in art; but 
whether they take it to be harmony of color which constitutes true 
art, or only the skill in applying the pigments, whether more or less 
selection of subject be allowed or not, the art for art's sake followers 
unite in denying to art all poetry, all noble aim, and the right of say- 
ing anything to the heart and soul of man. 

"Beauty for beauty's sake," ' c a mnrV 



a much better motto. There is 
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much beauty in the world about us, and it should be the aim of art to 
see it, to understand it, and to express it. 

Ruskin, who more than any other, saw the beautiful in nature, 
writes: "The system of Divine Providence leaves it open to us to 
make ourselves susceptible of deep delight from the meanest objects 
of creation and of a delight which shall not separate us from our fellow- 
men, nor require the sacrifice of any duty or occupation, and which 
shall bind us close, to men and to God, and be with us always, har- 
monized with every action, consistent with every claim, unchanging 
and eternal." Somewhere else he says: "It is not possible for a 
Christian man to walk across so much as a road of the natural earth 
without receiving strength and hope from some stone, flower, leaf, or 
sound, without a sense of dew falling upon him out of the sky." 

The possibility of feeling that delight in external things is the true 
art gift. H. C. 




